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ABSTRACT 

Since 1969~70, the National Catholic Educational 
Association (NCEA) has published a statistical report on Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools in the United States. This year's 
report contains the core school enrollment and staffing data of the 
NCEA historical file. Also included are data on Chapter 1 services, 
extended care programs, school boards of education, and coeducational 
and single-sex schools. The first part of the report presents a 
summary of the demographic trends affecting both public and private 
education. This is followed by specifics about Catholic schools based 
on information submitted by 17A archdiocesan and diocesan offices of 
education and state Catholic conferences. Population trends show 
increasing numbers of students at preschool and elementary age 
levels, continuing the trend that has seen Catholic preschool 
enrollment increase by over A00% since 1982-83. In 199A-95 there were 
8,293 Catholic schools serving 2,618,567 students. Of these schools, 
3,830 were urban, and 1,022 were in the inner city. Most faculty 
members (89.8%) were lay men and women. Three appendixes provide 
detailed summary reports of educational statistics. (Contains 25 
exhibits.) (SLD) 
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Preface 



S ince 1969-1970 the National Catholic Educational Associar^jn (NCEA) has published a statisti- 
cal report on Catholic elementary and secondary schools in the United States. Prior to this 
time extensive data did not exist for these and other private schools. This data was needed to 
understand this significant educational sector, to inform the discussion of other educational 
policy issues, including potential forms of federal and state aid, and to encourage and improve local 
management. With the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the United States 
Office of Education, a data base on Catholic schools was established and remains available in annual 
publications of the NCEA through 1974-1975. in 1975, the NCEA and the Curriculum Information 
Center Incorporated published a report and directory of Catholic schools. This publication continues 
the database and is now produced in cooperation with Fisher Publishing Company of Silverthorne, 
Colorado, and Market Data Retrieval of Shelton, Connecticut. 

This year’s report contains the core schoo! enrollment and ..ffing data of the NCEA historical file. 
Again this year, we have collected data in our survey on Chapter I services, extended care programs, 
school boards of education, coeducational and single-sex schools. The first part of the report presents 
a summary of the demographic trends impacting both public and private education. Comparisons are 
also made with other private schools and with the public sector. New this year is data gathered spe- 
cifically on free-standing middle schools. 

The report is based upon information submitted by 174 archdiocesan and diocesan offices of educa- 
tion and. in some instances, state Catholic Conferences. We are most grateful to these administrators 
and their staffs for their cooperation, resulting in a 100% response rate, 

1 am grateful to the members of the Data t3ank Committee: Mr. Michael Guerra, Executive Director, 
Department of Secondary Schools; Regina Haney. OSF, Executive Director, National Association of 
Boards of Education; Dr. Robert Kealey, Executive Director. Department of Elementary Schools; Ms. 
Barbara Keebler, Director of Public Relations; and Mr. Frank X. Savage. Executive Director, Department 
of Chief Administrators of Catholic Education, for their suggestions and editorial assistance for this 
report. On behalf of this committee I with to offer our special thanks to Ms. Mary )o Milks. Ms. Leah 
Cosumano and Mr. Rick Gilbert for their outstanding service in collecting, organizing, and auditing the 
data which is the substance of this report. In addition. I wish to thank Ms, Mary Mahar of Fisher 
Publishing Company and the staff of Market L^ata Retrieval for their marvelous assistance and coopera- 
tion. 

NCEA Data Bmih 
Frederick //. Brigham, In 
Executive Assistant to the President 
National Catholic Educational Association 



Highlights 



® Popul^ition trends show increasing numbers of students at preschoo! and elementary age levels. 

• Catholic preschool enrollment increased by over 400% since 1982-S . 

• In 1994-95, there were 8,293 Catholic schools; of these 6,979 were elementary, 76 were 
middle, and 1,238 were secondary. 

• In 1994-95 the total number of Catholic schools students was 2,618,567 - an increase of 
41,722 students since last year. 

• The percentage of minorities in Catholic schools has more than doubled since 1970-71 and 
continued to increase in l9‘^4-95. It now stands at 23.1%. 

• In 1994-95. 3,830 Catholic schools were located in urban areas; of these, 1,022 were inner- 
city schools. 

• !n 1994-95 non-Catholics represented 13.0% of Catholic school enrollment. 

• In 1994-95 full-time equivalent faculty numbered 164,219. 

• In 1994-95, 89.8% of full-time faculty were lay men and women; 7.8% were sisters; 1.0 % 

were brothers and 1.4% priests. 

• In 1994-95 the pupil/teacher ratio in Catholic schools for grades PK-12 was 16.0; in elemen- 
tary schools the ratio was 17.1, in middle schools the ratio was 11.7, and in secondary 
schools the ratio was 13.2. 

• In 1994-95 there were 3,779 Catholic schools offering extended care programs. 

• In 1994-95 students in 5,5 72 Catholic schools were eligible for Chapter I services, with stu- 

dents in 4,714 C^ holic schools receiving Chapter I services. 

• In 1994-95, 6,337 Catholic schools reported having a school board of education, or its equiva- 
lent. 

• In 1994-95 Catholic schools included I \ male-only and 270 female-only schools. 
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j 004.-03^ Cvitholic students mul tlioir toachors continued the success stories oi the post, they 
I now luce the challenges of the present nnd of the future as they build on a sound foundation ol 
B commitment to the teachings of Christ, to the development ot values, and to growth In academic 
1 excellence. Recent studies show that Catholic students excel in reading, science, and mathematical 
pertorma nee. A strong sense of comn'iunity continues to be a distincli\'e quality of Catholic education. 

Or. lames Coleman, in his l ‘‘^87 study, l^ublic and Priwite Schools: 1 ho Impact of Communities, con- 
cludes that these characteristics are interrelated. Catholic high schools offer distinctive community 
support precisely because of the religious commitment of these schools, and this community sup[iort, in 
turn, helps to explain the remarkable success of Catholic schools with all students. One example: 
of Catholic high school graduates go on to college. 

A recent analysis of the National Educational Longitudinal Study ot 0^88 (NLLS:88) by Or. Penny 
Sebring. A Profile ol lughth Graders in Catholic Schools, confirms that this same community support is 
an equally significant factor in the performance of students in Catholic elementary schools. As a resLilt. 
these students are more inclined to participate in extracurricular activities. The study also found that 
their teachers are caring and nurturing and there is moie parental participation in the children’s educa- 
tion than there is in public schools. 

Independent research, together with studies commissioned by the National Catholic [Educational 
Association (NCi'Al, shows that Catholic schools are more effecti\'e in educating minority and low- 
income students than are public schools. In the IQ 87 study referred to above. Hr. lames Coleman, 
sociology professor at the University of Chicago, fine' . not, in general. Catholic schools seem to have 
done a better job of educating minority students. Blac. Hispanic and other disadvantaged students at 
Catholic high schools not only have higher achie\'ement levels, but the drop-out rates of these students 
is much lower than in public schools. 

1 he findings of Pr. Sebring in her NIEl.S:8L ^tudv support those of Coleman, this is especially 
e\ident in matters of equitv where the gap between adwmtaged and disad\'antaged students is signili- 
canlly less in Catholic elementary schools than it is in public schools. She lound this to be trrie ot 
their performance in reading, mathematics, history social studies and science. Black and Hispanic 
students do better in Catholic schools than in public schools and the gap between their performance 
and that of white and Asian students was smaller in Catholic schools. The same can be said lor tlie 
performance of lower-income students. 

In his study, Pr, Coleman used data from the Ll.S. Pepartment of lEducation's High School and 
Beyond report, oased on a sample of l,OI 3 American high schools, lie reviewed such variables as 
family type, soc'eeconomic status, neighborhood, and the type of school. His findings are that pupils in 
Catholic schools, coi.'nared to pupils in public schools, show greater achievement in mathematics and 
verbal skills, Pr. Coleman determined that this difference could be explained by the greater number of 
standard math and Hnglish courses taken by students in Catholic schools comparable to students in 
public schools. The raw drop-out rate in public schools over a two-year period (of the study) for 
grades ten to twelve was IT.,V)o, of the private schools, II. and Catholic schools, B.d'Ti. 

Coleman also found that for children of single-parent families in public schools or private schools, 
the drop-out rate rose to more than 1. 3 times that in two-parent families. But there is no increase in 
the drop-out rate for children from single-parent families in Catholic schools. The natural support 
community that is offered by the parishes affiliated with the Catholic schools is an explanation toi the 
better performance of these students. 



N'CEiA studies, using dutn from the LI.S. Popurtmont of Education's N'otiontil Assessment of Educo- 
tionol Progress (NAEP), compared Cutholic school students to the general school population for grades 
three, eight and ten. The IQ83-8-4 study of reading proficiency revealed that there was a significant 
difference between the reading achievement of Catholic school students and all other students on all 
three levels. There also seemed to be very little difference between the achie\'ement of white students 
and minority students in reading scores. (Lee. Valerie. National Assessment of Educational Progress 
Reading Proficiency: I Q83-8-4 Catholic School Results and National A\'erages Final Report 1085.) 

In the area of religious outcomes and values, the findings from The Heart of the Matter (Guerra. 
Donahue, and Benson. lOOO) revealed that Catholic students in Catholic high schools tend to endorse 
marriage and family values, community involvement and service for others, commitment to church, the 
importance of religion more than Catholic students in public schools. 

In comparing Catholic and public school scores in the most recent NAEP study of math and sci- 
ence. Dr. Valerie Lee of the University of Michigan, using the LI.S. Department of Education's N.AEP 
data, founct that Catholic school students in grades three, seven and eleven do better in math and 
science. (Lee. Valerie. 1085-80 National .Assessment of Educational Progress: Proficiency in Math- 
ematics and Science, p. 7.) 

In t.ie NCEA I 080 study. Catholic High Schools: Their Impact on Low Income Students, the role of 
teachers is seen as a significant factor in the success of th^se students. The study states: “The stron- 
gest motivator affecting teachers in ... Catholic schools is the desire to teach in this kind of educational 
environment. The second strongest is their view of teaching as ministry, and third, their love of teach- 
ing. These motivations do much to e.vpiain why good things happen in ... Catholic high schools. Teach- 
ers confirm the informal reports of students that ... teachers often work with students outside class 
time. Teachers also overwhelmingly express respect and appreciation for their school colleagues" 

(p. IP4). These findings reflect the work of Catholic school teachers in all schools. 

In September |0'72. NCEA released findings of a new Callup survey which measured public opinion 
on the issues of parental choice of schools and the funding of school choice, as u'ell as on the qualit\' 
of education provided by LI.S. schools. 

The clear majority of the I.23P adults surveyed — 70^^ — indicated support for a gowrnment- 
funded voucher system which would pi'ovide a certain amount of money for each child so that parents 
could send children to the public, private or parochial school of the parents' choice. When Americans 
were asked if they would be willing to see some of their tax money now going to public schools used to 
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fund educational choice at any public, private or parochial school, three in five adults 
favor use of tax money for this purpose. 

As part of the research project. NCEA also commissioned the Gallup Organization. Inc. to assess 
attitudes toward education in the LI.S. by assigning grades (A through F). Asked to rate schools nation- 
ally. 62^’o of adults gave an A or B to Catholic schools. 

In their 1663 study. Catholic Schools and the Common Good (Harvard LIniversity Pre'^'' 1663) 
Anthony Bryk of the University of Chicago. Valerie Lee of the Llniwrsity of Michigan and Peter Holland. 
Superintendent of Schools. Belmont. Massachusetts, conclude that Catholic schools are successful 
because they have a core curriculum which has a unifying influence on school life and student perfor- 
mance. a "communal organization" which encourages effective communication between students and 
adults, and an "inspirational ideology" which is the basis for the moral direction and purpose of each 
school. 

As the above instances attest, there is mounting ex'idence of quality in Catholic schools. This 
report provides a statistical description of the numbers of students and teachers in U.S. Catholic el- 
ementary and secondary schools. Changes are constant, and the challenges to administrators, teachers, 
parents, and students become more complex and demanding each year. However. Catholic schools 
continue to enroll more than 50''o of all private sehool students. In edueational aehiewement they are 
pacesetters not only for other private schools, but for all schools in the nation. 
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A Summary of Demographic 
Trends In Public and Private 
Education: A Context 



Current population trends are important to both public and pri- 3te schools. According to the United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, the birin rate (birth 1000 persons) rose slightly 
during the past decade. Since the population is greater, the number of births has been increasing. The 
lo.S birth rate produced 4,17^,000 births in 1990, the most since I960. However, a decline to 3.941,310 
births in 1905 ^nci to 3,874.892 in 2000 is projected. 



U,S. Population Trends 



exhibit I 

Population and Birth Rate 
1955 - 2000 



Reported 



Population 



Births 



Birth Rate 



1 955 
1 900 
1965 
19 70 
1975 
1980 
1985 
1 900 



1 65.069,000 
1 79,975.000 

193.460.000 

203.302.000 
21 5.465,000 

226.846.000 

238.736.000 
248.709,873 



4.09 7,000 
4,257,850 
3.760.358 
3.731 .386 
3,144.198 
3,612.258 
3,760,561 
4,1 79,000 



24.8 

23.7 

19.4 

18.4 
14,6 

15.9 

15.8 

16.8 



r:slimated 



1965 

2000 



262.754,000 
2 74.815.000 




15.0 

14.1 



SOUICCr; D/ Census, LI. S'. oj Comniacc. April / 
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ScHOOL-AGL Population 

According to the Notionol Center for Educotion Statistics, those popiilotion trends ore refleetod in the 
increosing numbers of students ot preschool, elementory ond secondory levels. Preschool oge students 
were inereosins in lOSO. Growth hos been slower thon in elementorv ond secondary categories, and 
after 2000 is projected to decrease. This upward trend in elementary students began in I '■^80. In 
secondary schools began to show an increase. The steady increase of students in these three age 
braekets is detailed in lixhibit 2. 

I EXHIBIT 2 

j 

Ages of Students | 

i ; 





I^rcschool 


elementary 


Secondary 


Reported 


(3-3) 


(3- 1 3) 


(14-17) 


i logo 


0.340.000 


31,0^^1,000 


16.1 44.000 


1 1 083 


10,032.000 


2^^). 8^)2, 000 


1 4.888.000 


logo 


1 1 ,030,000 


31,413,000 


13.336,000 


1 lOQO 


11 .033,000 


31 ,Q^0,000 


13.313,000 


• 10Q| 


11,133.000 


32,4^H,000 


1 3,4 24.000 


i 1 002 


11 .308.000 


33.006,000 


13.661 .000 


1 OQg 


11 ,304,000 


33.424.000 


13.802,000 


l:stimaicd: 


! 1004 


1 1 .878.000 


33.870,000 


1 4.088,000 


• 1003 


1 2.22 7.000 


34,263,000 


14.361 .000 


; looo 


1 2.:.-f-f.000 


34.868,000 


1 4. 033. 000 


i 2000 


1 1 .887.000 


36,347.000 


13.811 ,000 


2003 


1 1 .(1 70.000 


36,843.000 


16.64 7.000 


."'tU/KV/ • /\i’/CC(kv;s 


c'/ r.ldiillu'l’ SfiMs.'V' l( 


.’ .ViI.'/ivm/ /i’/ I 





Enrollment in Public and Private Schools 

The following exhibit shows o subslonlial st'\idy inerooso in preprimory enrollment for ages 3. I. 
cind 3 in both priwite ond puhlie schools between October 1070 ond October according to tlie 

National Center for education Statistics. 
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EXHIBIT 3: Preprimary Enrollment by Attendance Status: 1970-1993 

Enrollment, in thousands 




SOUKV/:; of i'liucationai S/of/s/as Ccnja joi I'liuctU.on Sfoiisfics. p. -ic 



Klcmcntory school enrollment dropped during the 1 oyos in both public and private schools, but 
underwent little or no change in the first half of the 1980s. High school enrollment in public schools 
rose during the early-mid 1970s but then turned downwa'd. Private school enrollment at the high 
school le\’el changed little from 1970-199-4. Kxhibits 4 ano 5 show these enrollment levels. 
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EXHIBIT 4: Public and Private School Enrollment bv Grade Level: 

1970-2004 



Enrollment (in thousands) 




EXHIBIT 5 

Public and Private School Enrollment 
A Comparison (in thousands) 



Reported 


Total 

Enrollment 


Public 

Pupils 


% 


Private 

Pupils 


% 


1984 


-H.908 


39.208 


87.3 


5,700 


1 2.7 


1 985 


44.979 


39.422 


87.7 


5.557 


12.4 


1 *^80 


45.205 


39,753 


87.9 


5.45 2 


1 2.1 


1087 


45,437 


40,008 


88.0 


5,4 79 


12.0 


1988 


45,430 


40, 188 


88.5 


5.241 


11.5 


1989 


45,898 


40.543 


88.3 


5,355 


11.7 


1990 


46.448 


41,217 


88.7 


5.232 


11.3 


1991 


47.246 


42.047 


89.0 


5. 1 99 


11.0 


1 992 


48.110 


42.735 


88.8 


5.375 


11.2 


1993 


48.824 


43.353 


88.8 


5.471 


11.2 


Hstimateci 


1994 


49.813 


44.237 


88.8 


5,576 


11.2 


1 995 


50.709 


45.037 


88.8 


5.672 


11.2 


1996 


51 .745 


45.960 


88.8 


5.785 


11.2 


1 997 


52,686 


46.797 


88.8 


5,889 


11.2 


1998 


53,367 


47.403 


88.8 


5,964 


11.2 


1 909 


53.937 


47,911 


88.8 


6,026 


11.2 


2000 


54,402 


48,323 


88.8 


6,079 


11.2 


2001 


54.807 


48.684 


88.8 


6,123 


11.2 


2002 


55, 1 5 5 


48.994 


88.8 


6. 161 


11.2 


2003 


55,413 


49.225 


88.8 


6, 188 


11.2 


2004 


55,681 


49,470 


88.8 


6,211 


11.2 


1 2005 

! 


55,871 


49,65 1 


88.9 


6,220 


11.1 


SOUI\Cr: rnycclio/is of iuiitcoUon Slnlis!fc 


s fo J005. XnHofhif Center /or iuiueiUion Sb?(/s//cs. /' 
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Teachers and Pupil-Teacher Ratios by Level 

Since I^Si, there has been a steady increase in the number of teachers, K through !2. in both 
public and private schools. A\t the same time, overall K-12 pupil teacher ratios continued to decline 
after as Is evidenced in Exhibit b. 

This is the fourth year that N'CliA has compiled data on both full and part-time staff positions In 
addition to collecting data for students from PK-12. Therefore, the data since |0Q1-Q2 reflect these 
changes in the pupil 'teacher ratios. 

The overall pupil teacher ratio in Catholic schools for PK-12 in was \b.O. In Catholic 

elementary schools for 1994-95, the ratio was 17.1; in middle schools, it was 11.7; in Catholic second- 
ary schools, it was 13.2. In Catholic elementary schools for 1993-94, the ratio was 18.1 and in second- 
ary schools. 13.0. Middle schools were not reported as a separate group previous to the 1904-95 
school year. 
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EXHIBIT 6 



Public and 


Private Schools: 


Teacher and Pupil/Teacher Ratios 


Number of Teochers: 






Year 


K to 12 


blcmcnlary 


Secondary 


1^86 


2.592,000 


1.521.000 


1,071,000 


IQ87 


2.(132,000 


1.564,000 


1.068.000 


\‘-')SS 


2 ,( 168.000 


1 .604.000 


1,064,000 


1 


2.734.000 


1 .662.000 


1,072.000 


1 


2.753.000 


1 .680.000 


1,073.000 




2.787.000 


1,71 3.000 


1.074,000 


IQQ2 


2.821 .000 


1.746.000 


i. 075, 000 


1993 


2.873.000 


1.773,000 


1, 100, 000 


l-stimatcd: 








1994 


2. 9I 2.000 


1.751.000 


1,161,000 


1 995 


2.9 7l .000 


1.783,000 


1. 187,000 


1996 


3. 02 1. 000 


1.813.000 


1,208,000 


1997 


3,084.000 


1 .850.000 


1 .234,000 


1998 


3. 138.000 


1.883.000 


1.256.000 


1 999 


3.189.000 


i. 91 2.000 


1.277,000 


2000 


3.228.000 


1.936.000 


1.292.000 


2001 


3.259.000 


1.953,000 


1.306.000 


2002 


3.286.000 


1 ,964.000 


1 .322.000 


2003 


3,312.000 


1.972-000 


1 .340,000 


2004 


3.343.000 


1.979.000 


1.364,000 


2005 


3.3 71 .000 


1.984.000 


1.387,000 


Pupi!“Tcncticr Ratios; 






Year 








1986 


1 7.41 


18.8 


15.5 


1987 


1 7.31 


18.8 


15.0 


1988 


1 7.01 


18.6 


14.7 


1989 


1 7. 11 


18.4 


14.3 


1990 


1 6.91 


18.5 


14,3 


1991 


1 6.91 


18,5 


14.5 


1 992 


1 7. 11 


18.5 


14,7 


1993 


1 7.01 


18,4 


14.8 


l-stimatcd: 








1994 


1 7.21 


18,9 


14.5 


1995 


16.72 


18.8 


14.5 


1996 


16.72 


18.8 


14.6 


1997 


1 6.72 


18,8 


14.6 


1 998 


1 6.62 


18.7 


14.5 


1 999 


16.52 


18.5 


14.5 


2000 


i 0 . 5 2 


18.5 


14.4 


2001 


1 6.42 


18.4 


14.4 


2002 


16.42 


18.4 


14.4 


2003 


16.42 


18.3 


14.4 


2004 


16.42 


18.2 


14.5 


2005 


16.32 


18.0 


14,5 



SOt//\V/'.‘ Piojatiofis oj l.tiiictUion S/iif/s/zts SiUionnl L'cntci joi ijitti.\Uion StfUistics. />/j. iPn^cst oj 
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Catholic Education 1 994-95 



Numblr of Schools 

In I ‘'^94-95. there were 8. 2^/3 Cilholic schools in this counlry; of these. 6 . 071 ^) ore olementory. 70 
ore middle and 1.238 ore secondory. In the IQ80s. in some instances, the number of Catholic schools 
mirrored the demographic movements thronghoiit the country. Where appropriate, especially in nrhan 
and SLihurhan areas, consolidation was a significant factor in the realignment of Catholic schools. 
While the number of schools continues to decrease through closing and consolidation, new schools 
continue to open. In W4-*75 31 schools opened, primarily at the elementary level. 



( I ) Regional Distribution 

The National Catholic Hducaliona! Association divides the nation statistically into the following six 
geographical regions: 



New Hngland: 
Mideast: 

Great Lakes: 
Great Plains: 
Southeast: 



Wcst/l ar West: 



Connecticut. Maine. Massachusetts. New Hampshire. Rhode Island. Wrmont 
Delaware. District of Columbia. Maryland. New lersey. New York. Pennsylvania 
Illinois. Indiana. Michigan. Ohio. Wisconsin 

Iowa. Kansas. Minnesota. Missouri. Nebraska. North Dakota. South Dakota 
Alabama. Arkansas. Florida. Georgia. Kentucky. Louisiana. Mississippi. North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina. Tennessee. Virginia. West Virginia 

Alaska. Arizona. California. Colorado. Hawaii. Idaho. Montana. Nevada. New Mexico. 
Oklahoma. Oregon. Texas. Utah. Washington. Wyoming. 



Fxhibit 7 presents the number of schools by region and l-xhibit 8 the percentages of this distribu- 
tion. It is evident from the latter that the Mideast and Great Lakes regions have had more than 
percent of the total numner of Catholic schools in the past ten years. 1 he West l-ar West region shows 
cemtinued growth. 1-ree-standing middle schools arc included in this year’s report, rejecting a relati\’ely 
recent trend and focus in both public and private education. 



EXHIBIT 7 

Elementary, Middle* and Secondary Schools by Region 



ElcmcnUiry 


1983-84 


1993-94 




994-95 


Now England 


545 


458 




451 


Midoost 


2,293 


1 ,955 




1 ,909 


Groat Lakes 


2,111 


1 .899 




1,822 


Plains 


8S9 


S! 7 




803 


Southeast 


854 


808 




802 


Wost/Far West 


1 ,245 


1,207 




1,192 


United States 


7,937 


7.174 




9.979 


Middk? 










Now England 








Q 


Midoast 








21 


Groat t.akcs 








20 


Plains 








9 


Soiithoast 








3 


\Vost/I-ar Wost 








15 


United States 








76 


Secondary 










Now England 


124 


93 




94 


Midoast 


421 


343 




330 


Groat Lakes 


309 


293 




291 


Plains 


193 


142 




139 


Southeast 


192 


1 72 




1 73 


Wost \\v West 


253 


2! 9 




221 


Llnitod States 




l,23f’" 




r,238‘ 


All Schools 










Now England 


999 


3 3 3 




334 


Midoast 


2,714 


2,298 




2,280 


Groat Lakes 


2,420 


2,132 




2,103 


Plains 


1 .054 


939 




948 


Southeast 


1,049 


980 




980 


Wost l-ar West 


1,498 


1.423 




1 ,428 


Llnitod States 


9,n0l' 


8 ,'3 4 3 " 




8,293 



<rs <i '>c}\Ut}(c yjouf^ I'cyinnmy ut ynoi (o Ihis tiiUc they ivcfc nii fu.icil ?// i7;< 

^ehool CkHuK. 



\ 

\ 
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O 
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EXHIBIT 8 

Percentage of Schools by Region 



I 



Elementary 


1083-8^ 


1 Q93-94 


1 994-95 


New England 




6.4 


6.5 


Midoost 


28. Q 


27.5 


27.4 


Great Lakes 


20.6 


26.3 


26.1 


Plains 


11.2 


11.5 


11 .5 


Southeast 


10.7 


11.3 


11.5 


West Par West 


15.7 


1 7.0 


1 7.1 


United States 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Middle* 








New England 






11 .8 


Mideast 






27.6 


Great Lakes 






26.3 


Plains 






7.9 


Southeast 






6.6 


West -Far West 






1 9.7 


United States 






100.0 


Secondary 








New England 


8.5 


7. 7 *^0 


7.6 


Mideast 


28. Q 


27. Q 


28.3 


Great Lakes 


21 . 1 


21.4 


21 .1 


Plains 


11.2 


11.5 


11 .2 


Southeast 


II. I 


14.0 


14.0 


West Far West 


15-^ 


1 7.5 


1 7-9 


United Slates 


100.0 


100-0 


100.0 


All Schools 








New' 1-ngland 


7 - i 


6.6N^ 


6.7^\> 


Mideast 


28. ‘7 


27.5 


27.5 


Great Lakes 


25.8 


25.6 


25-4 


Plains 


11-2 


11.5 


11 .4 


Southeast 


li . 1 


11.8 


11.8 


West Far West 


I5.t) 


1 7-0 


1 7.2 


LInited Slates 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


<i7;iv/s uj'dtCii iis 


^cpiimlc p^ioup hcpiitfv.n\^ 


;,i loo-f Oj: pniyf »ii thf< i/.i/t’ 


tlh'ic i\v/y mcliiiicii in the 










soil’: rcfccnl,h:c> "/.n' /h’/ 


U'Lf! KV ' j/.'u' /c frufiilif/ 











(2) Types of Schools 

The types of Catholic schools are determined by the authority of their administration. Linder this 
classification there are four: parish (those administered by a single parish), inter-parish (those adminis- 
tered by two or more parishes), diocesan (those administered by the diocesan office of education), and 
private (those administered by a religious order or a private corporation). Exhibit Q indicates that most 
elementary schools are parish schools; however, between 1^83-84 and 1994-95, the growth in the 
number and percentage of elementary inter-parish schools continued. In this first year of reporting. 

50% of middle schools were inter-parish schools. This growth underlines the reorganization of Catholic 
education through consolidation. Most secondary schools are either private or diocesan however. 

Exhibit 9 shows a slight increase in the percentage of inter-parish and private schools over the past 
decade. 



EXHIBIT 9: Types of Schools 

Elementary 

Number ||l983-84 Ml994-95 



8000 

7000 

6000 

5000 

4000 

3000 

2000 

1000 

0 



7937 



- 6779 

5862 



6979 



508 



709 



330 31 7 265 



parish inter-parish diocesan private total 

Secondary 



Number 

1500 



1200 



□, 



1983-84 1994-95 



900 



600 



300 



1464 



520 



214 



B|142 167 161 

I In. in, 




parish inter-parish diocesan private total 



Percentage 

100 r 




100 100 



parish inter-parlsh diocesan private total 



Percentage 

100 



100 100 




parish inter-parish diocesan private total 



o 

ERIC 
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(3) Location of Schools 

During the I <?SOs jnd IdQOs, the highest perconiago of olomontory ond secondary schools was 
found in urhan areas; liowcvor the increase in suburban schools nationally in the past ten years is 
significant. The number of urban suburban and rural elementary schools has risen since last year. Of 
8,293 schools, 3,781 are in urban areas; of these, 1,008 are in inner-city settings. The high percent of 
middle schools reflects the consolidations of elementary schools that has taken place in those areas 
(40.1 ‘’o urban, l8.4'-’o inner-city). 



EXHIBIT 10: Locations of Schools 

Elementary 

Number 



1994-95 



7937 




6979 



urban inner-city suburban rural total 

Secondary 

Hi 983-84 ' 4 994-95 



Number 

1500 



1404 



1238 



1200 - 



900 “846 



600 



359 



408 



300 



99 

J .,9,-1 Ij- 



259 



I 197 



Percentage 1994-95 

100 



100 100 




urban inner-city suburban rural total 



Percentage 1983-84 199495 

100 r 



100 100 



urban inner-city suburban rural total 




urban inner-city suburban rural total 



WUtUilc scfh^>^ls tcportai i? >qumUc iyoup hcqnnm^ it} 

o 
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Enrollment 



(1) Growth Trends for Preschool and Kindergarten 

In the past decade, preschool enrollment has increased by over 400%. This sharp increase in 
preschool enrollment reflects the response of Catholic schools to the needs of parents. The number of 
kindergarten students also continued to increase, as detailed in Kx'hibit 11. 

EXHIBIT II 

Growth Trends for Preschool and Kindergarten 



H I I 

1 982^83 I 1 1 993-94 BQ 1 994-95 




363600 




total 



o 

ERIC 




(2) Enrollment by grade level 

Catholic school onrollmont by grade level from preschool to grade 12 was consonant with Ll.S. 
population trends, both actual and projected, as shown below in Exhibit 12 It is noteworthy this ye 
every state and the District of Columbia showed an increase at some level (statistics for individual 
dioceses and states may be found in Appendix B). 



EXHIBIT 12 

Enrollment by Grade Level 





1982 


-83 


1993' 


-94 


1994- 


'95 


Grade Level 


Pupils 


% 


Pupils 


% 


Pupils 


% 


Preschool 


31,381 


1,4 


132,236 


6.6 


143,360 


7.1 


Kindergarten 


1 74,548 


7,8 


214,408 


10,8 


220,240 


10.9 


Grade 1 


259,163 


11,6 


228,123 


11.5 


231,491 


11 .5 


Grade 2 


254,634 


11 .4 


219,720 


11 .0 


221,094 


10.9 


Grade 3 


248,084 


11. 1 


214,257 


10.8 


214,626 


10,6 


Grade 4 


244.439 


10,9 


205,750 


10.3 


209,234 


10.4 


Grade 5 


251 .014 


11,2 


200,506 


10. 1 


200.725 


9.9 


Grade 6 


265,652 


11 .8 


200.462 


10.1 


199.661 


9.9 


Grade 7 


263,960 


11,8 


1 90. 1 77 


9.6 


192.383 


9.5 


Grade 8 


249,918 


11.1 


181.934 


9.1 


184,613 


9.1 


Ungraded 






4,610 


0.2 


3,715 


0.2 


Total Pre-8 


2.242,793 


100.0 


1 ,992. 183 


100.0 


2,021,142 


100.0 


Grade 


214,179 


26.9 


1 62.878 


27.9 


168,313 


28.2 


Grade 10 


202.330 


25,4 


150,130 


25,7 


153,433 


25.7 


Grade M 


191,98b 


24,1 


139,342 


23.8 


140,324 


23,5 


Grade 12 


187,232 


23,5 


131,085 


22.4 


133,964 


22.4 


Ungraded 


* 




1 ,227 


0,2 


1 ,391 


0,2 


Total 9-12 


105,777 


100.0 


584.662 


100.0 


597.425 


100.0 



GRAND STUDENT ENROLLMENT TOTAL: Preschool - 1 2 

3,038,570 2,576,845 2.618,567 



Totd! Studcnls in Elementary Schools (PreSchool - 9)**^ 


1,990,784 




Total Students in Middle Schools (4 - 9 )*** 


13.212 




Total Students in Secondary Schools (4 - 12)"** 


614.571 





• The numbers of ungraded students ore not availohle in I ‘^82-83. 

•• Since N'CEA statistics for total enrollment have included the number of Pre-K students 

Beginning in 1<^95. NCliA has collected information by the type of school. The grade levels tollowing the type 
of school signify the lowest and highest grades in these types of schools. 

iVOT'E: Pcrcc/ifugcs mav not total dne to rotwiiin^. • ) m 

o 




Enrollment by Region 



In enrollment by region, as shown in Mxhibits i3 and i4, the Midcast and Great Lakes continue to 
show more than half of total enrollment in Catholic schools. However, every region showed an increase 
in overall enrollment for l^Q4-')5, most notably in the Southeast and West/Far West regions. 





EXHIBIT 13 






Enrollment by Region 




Prior to 1^91-02, statistics for total enrollment did not include Pre- 


■Ken i‘o llment. T h e re t o re , 


figures listed below for United States enro 


llment before i 99| -92 will correspond to the total 


minus PK figure in E.xhibit 


1 2; the post 


i 991 -92 figures will correspond to the total with 


the PK figure included. 








Iflementary 


1983-84 


i993-94 


1994-95 


New England 


143,000 


li 7,974 


116,402 


Mideast 


689,000 


587. 5ii 


585.507 


Great Lakes 


5 ■’2,000 


509, 1 6i 


509,1 78 


Plains 


i 96,000 


! 94,725 


193,355 


Southeast 


2-48,000 


245,847 


250,320 


West/Far West 


332.000 


330,382 


336,022 


United States 


2, 180,000 


1 .983,725 


1 .990,784 


Middle’ 








Now England 






1.876 


Mideast 






3,151 


Groat Lakes 






3,563 


Plains 






819 


Southeast 






866 


West/Far West 






2.937 


United States 






13,21 2 


Secondary 








New England 


00. 000 


39.601 


41 .882 


Mideast 


257.000 


178.501 


184.625 


Great Lakes 


192.000 


133.774 


128,127 


Plains 


04.000 


48.81 7 


52,780 


Southeast 


87.000 


73,585 


80,960 


West/Far West 


122.000 


110,324 


116.197 


United States 


788,000 


584.662 


614.571 


All Schools 








New England 


209,000 


156.523 


160.100 


Mideast 


946.000 


708,519 


773.283 


Great Lakes 


764.000 


644.046 


650.868 


Plains 


260.000 


242,793 


246.954 


Southeast 


335,000 


318.144 


332.1 46 


West/Far West 


454.000 


M37.605 


455.1 56 


United States 


2.968.000 


2.567.630 


2.6i 8,567 



*, Middle .schools reported separate group beginning in prior to tins dale they i\w ineluded ui the elementary 



sehooi eount. 



i 

! 

1 

1 
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i 

1 

1 


Percentage of Schools by Region 




! 

j I:lemcntary 


1 983-8^ 


IQ93-94 


! 094-05 


1 N'ow LngLind 


0.6 


5.6^0 


5.00,^ 


j Midoosl 


31 .6 


2^.6 


29.4 


I Groot l.okos 


26.: 


25. 1 


25.6 


1 Plains 


Q.O 


Q.8 


9.7 


j SoLithoosl 


1 1.4 


1 2.7 


1 2.6 


j West Far West 

1 


1 5.2 


1 6.9 


1 6.0 


j United States 


100.0 


100.0 


iOO.O 


1 

1 Middle* 








j N'ow England 






1 4.2^> 


i Midoast 






23.0 


j Groat Lakes 






27.0 


• Plains 






6.2 


j Southeast 






6.6 


1 West. Par West 






ITT 


i United States 

1 






100.0 


1 

j Secondary 








1 Now England 


8.4-0 


6.8^'o 


6.8 


1 Midoast 


32.6 


30.5 


30.0 


i Groat Lakes 


24.4 


22.0 


22.5 


j Plains 


8. 1 


8.3 


8.6 


i Southeast 


li .0 


1 2.6 


13.2 


1 West Far West 


15.5 


18.0 


1 8.0 


1 United States 


100.0 


100.0 


"loo.’o 


I All Schools 








! Now England 


7.0 


6. 1 


6.2^' 


i \ I idea St 


31 


20.8 


20.5 


i Groat Lakes 


25.7 


24.6 


24.0 


i {■’lains 


8.8 


0.5 


0.4 


! Southeast 


11.3 


1 2.6 


1 2.7 


j West Far West 


15.3 


I 7.3 


1 7.4 


' Linilod S^tates 

1 




00. e" 


'lOOM 


I 

L. _ 









WUlitilc schools tcpo/kii iis n scpariUc ^roup bc^innini:^ ni /oo-^_g5; iPi^ 

incluiiai in the clcnfcntarv school count. 




were 



(4) Enrollment in Key States 

As doUiilod in Exhibit i5, ton states accounted for more than two-thirds of Catholic school enroll- 
ment. New Yoi'k. Pennsylvania, California, Illinois and Ohio — the top five — had of this enroll- 

ment. 



EXHIBIT 15 

Student Enrollment; Ten Largest States 



Stale 


1983-84 


1993-94 


1004-95 i 


Now York 


382,910 


299. 1 07 


300.288 

1 


California 


257. 3U7 


249.835 


2.=;2,^l 7 


Ponnsylx'ania 


296.730 


243.695 


242,61 7 


Illinois 


264,412 


219.453 


210,17.^ 


Ohio 


212.414 


1 79.754 


|O0,0S0 


New lorsoy 


1 73.901 


147.247 


144,003 


Michigan 


I 26.261 


96. 1 92 


100,433 


Louisiana 


108.497 


93.831 


06,21 4 


Missou rl 


89.838 


82,833 


82,036 1 


Wisconsin 


90,302 


82.938 


82,860 ! 

1 


Largest States 


2,013.832 


1 .696.9 95 


1.717,033 


United States 


2.958, 1 54 


2.5 76.843 


2,618,367 ! 


Percent 


68. 1 


(i5.0"o 


6 5. 6^0 i 
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(5) ENROLLMEr^IT IN KeY DiOCESES 

The twenty largest dioceses serve almost of the total enrollment in Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools, as illustrated in Exhibit 16. These dioceses are larger than the metropolitan area of 
the same name. Most c>f the enrollment in these 20 key dioceses does come from the major city and 
the immediate suburbs of that area. 



EXHIBIT 16 

Enrollment in Key Diocese 



Diocese 


1 983-84 


1993-94 


1994-95 


Chicago 


1 78,706 


141,925 


140,209 


Philadelphia 


11 3,02? 


124,133 


1 22,982 


New York 


1 25.831 


106,070 


107, 144 


Los A\ngclcs 


109.801 


102, 141 


102,366 


Brooklyn 


107,380 


74,327 


74,045 


Cleveland 


73,855 


62,278 


65,433 


Newark 


74,065 


59,502 


61,463 


St. Louis 


65,784 


59.315 


59,255 


L^etroit 


79,890 


55,013 


58,346 


Cincin nati 


56,335 


53,392 


55,450 


Boston 


71,496 


53,538 


33,745 


New Orleans 


60,396 


52,229 


5!. 743 


Milwaukee 


50.093 


40,748 


40,625 


Rockville Centre 


47,590 


39,005 


39,267 


Pittsburgh 


45,448 


37,869 


37,1 54 


Baltimore 


40,583 


32,991 


33,821 


St. Paul /Minneapolis 


38,770 


32,758 


33,283 


Miami 


36, 145 


31,155 


32,010 


Washington, DC 


35,605 


29,089 


31.445 


Buffalo 


3 7,900 


29,849 


30.663 


Largest Dioceses 


1,453.900 


1,21 7,527 


1 ,230, -449 



All Dioceses 2,968,154 2,576,845 2,618,367 



Percent 49 . oa,, 4 7.3'^b 47.0‘Vb 



(6) Enrollment of Ethnic Minorities 

Catholic schools, especially in urban areas, continue to serve increasing numbers of ethnic minority 
students. In 1970-71 minority enrollment was lO.SAi of enrollment; in 1994-95 it had more than 
doubled to 23. 1 '■’o. Exhibit 171^ shows percentages since 1983-84. Elementary schciols have a minority 
enrollment of 23.24o: middle schools 25%; and secondary 22.8%. 



^ R 
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EXHIBIT 17A 

Catholic School Enrollment by Ethnic Background— 1 994-95 



Black Americans 
Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
Native Americans 


Elementary 

168.200 

210,852 

75,339 

7,505 


Middle 
1,4^8 
1 ,507 
333 
29 


Secondary 

46,931 

64,594 

25,843 

2,632 


All Schools 
216.369 
276.953 
!01 ,515 
10.166 


All Others 


1.528,888 


9,905 


474,57 


2,013,364 


Total 


1.990.784 


13.212 


614,571 


2,618,567 



EXHIBIT 17B 

Catholic School Enrollment Percentage by Ethnic Background 



Elementary 


|983'-84 


I993“94 


1994-95 


Black Americans 


9,2% 


8,6%. 


8 , 4 ‘■*''0 


Hispanic Americans 


9.4 


!Q,6 


10,6 


Asian Americans 


2.5 


3,9 


3,8 


Native Americans 


0,3 


0.6 


0,4 


All Others 


78,6 


76.3 


76,8 


Total 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


Middle 


I 983-84 


i 993-94 


1 994-95 


Black Americans 






10.9% 


Hispanic Americans 






11 ,4 


Asian Americans 






2,5 


Native Americans 






0.2 



All Others 

Total 100,0 



Secondary 
Black Americans 
Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
Native Americans 


1983-84 
7 , 1 '^'0 
7.4 
2.0 
0.3 


1 993-94 
8.0% 
10,8 
4,3 
0,6 


I 994-95 
7,6% 
10.5 
4.2 
0,4 


All Others 


83,2 


76,3 


77,2 


Total 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


All Schools 
Black Americans 
Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 
Native Americans 


1983-84 

8,6% 

8.9 

2,4 

0.3 


1 993-94 
8,4% 
10,7 
4,0 
0.6 


1 994-95 
8,3%^ 
10.6 
3,9 
0,4 


All Others 


7-a8 


76,3 


76,9 



Total 100,0 100,0 100,0 
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(7) Enrollment of Non-Catholics 

Most Ciitholic school students ore Cotliolic. However, there hns been n significant increose of non- 
Cntholic students — from lO.U'^'o in 1982-83 to 13.0 in 190-t-95 — JS is shown in Exhibits 18 nnd 19. 
Middle schools show the highest percentoge of non-Cotholic enrollment nt l8.59o. Secondary schools, 
Ib.U'^o in 1994-93, and elementary schools have ll.8to. The Southeast and West/Far West regions 
have the highest percentages at both the secondary and the elementary levels in I99-4-95: in the middle 
school the Mideast and West, /Far West had the highest percentages. 



EXHIBIT 18 

Non-Catholic Enrollment — 1994-95 





lilcmentary 


Middle 


Secondary 


All Schools 


New RngLind 


1 2.751 


311 


6.35 7 


19.419 


Midoast 


73. 12-f 


785 


25.622 


99.331 


Great Lakes 


56.910 


294 


21 .647 


78.851 


Plains 


10.847 


•) T 


4.772 


15.641 


Southeast 


38,953 


114 


14,811 


53,878 


West Far West 


43, 1! 3 


924 


28,970 


73.009 


United States 


235,700 


2.450 


102. 1 79 


340.329 



[ 

J 
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EXHIBIT 19 

Non-Catholic Enrollment by Percentages 



I 

i 

i 

I 



lilemcntary 


1^)83-84 


1003-04 


1004-05 


New [ingland 


0,0 


10, 8^^ 


11.0^^ 


Midocisi 


!0.0 


11 ,4 


1 2.5 


Great Lakes 


10,3 


11 .3 


11,2 


Plains 


3*5 


3,5 


5,0 


Southeast 


1 0.5 


15.4 


15.0 


\Vosi 'l-ar West 


11.1 


13.4 


1 2.8 



United States 

Middle 

N’ow England 

Mideast 

Great Lakes 

Plains 

Southeast 

West/Ear West 


10.1 


11 .5 


11.8 

1 0.0'\^ 
24.0 
8.3 
2.7 
13.2 
31,5 


LInited States 






1 8,5 


Secondary 








New England 


7.0G^ 


13.4^'o 


15-2G^ 


Mideast 


7.8 


11.5 


13.0 


Great Lakes 


11.8 


20.8 


15,7 


Plains 


3.1 


8.4 


0,0 


Southeast 


10.5 


1 7.0 


1 8.3 


West l-ar West 


1 0.0 


25.0 


24-0 


LInited States 


*1K0 ’ 


10.8 


1 0.0 


All Schools 








New England 


7. 1 


M.4G> 


12.I‘'o 


Mideast 


0.4 


11.4 


12,0 


Great Lakes 


10,7 


13.3 


12.1 


Plains 


5,4 


0. 1 


0.3 


Southeast 


1 0.5 


i5.0 


10,2 


West Ear West 


1 2.0 


10,3 


1 O.O 


LInited Slates 


10. 0 


’’" T 2,8 ' 


13.0 


; .'i/’crfci/ h.v ,i scp. 










! 



1 




/ \ ‘ 
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Staffing of Catholic Schools 



(I) Number of Teachers 

In l‘)94-05. the totcil. full-time oquivniont (FTE) teaching staff in Catholic elementary, middle and 
secondary schools was kv4,2l9. I99| was the first year that both full and part-time teaching staff 

totals were collected. Consequently, the FTE reflects the number of part-time staff positions and must 
be kept in mind when comparing to previous years' staffing totals. There were 116,494 elementary 
school teachers. 1.126 middle school teachers and 46,399 secondary school teachers. Of these, 89,8ki 
are lay teachers. E.vhibit 20 shows the number of sisters, brothers, priests and lay teachers; E.vhibit 21 
shows the percentages. The middle school numbers are not shown since this is the first year reporting 
them apart from elementary schools. They are included in the "All School" numhers. 



EXHIBIT 20: Full-Time Equivalent Teaching Staff 



Elementary 



Secondary 



I All Schools 

j 

I 

i 

I 

! 

I 

i 

i 






concerning kiv men nnJ women is not nuiilohle tor he Ixise venr, this numher reflects tolnl Liv tenchers. 

Since l'->n| G2 I 11 slotting totals include tull and part-time figures. 

*** Since tool -02 data collection includes the slatistical hreakdown ol brothers piiests into two distinct categories. 



EXHIBIT 21 

Full-Time Equivalent Teaching Staff by Percentages 





1982-83 


1993-94* * 


I 994-95 


lilcmcntciry 

Sisters 






8.3 


Prothors. Priests 
Brothers’ ’ ’ 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


Priests* ’ * 




0.7 


0.6 


Lay Men* 




8.3 


9.4 


Lay Women* 


78.8* 


81.2 


81.6 


To tell 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Middle* * * * 
Sisters 

Brothers/Priests 
Brothers* * * 






6.0 

1.1 


Priests* * * 






0.8 


Lay Men 






24.3 


Lay Women 






67.6 


Totcil 






100.0 


Sccondciry 

Sisters 


i 


8.2^\n 


6.8^\^ 


Brothers, 'Priests 
Brothers* * * 


0.7 


3.1 


3.1 


Priests* * * 




3.3 


3.4 


Ljy Mon* 




37.6 


38.2 


Lciy Women’ 


7^1.3* 


47.6 


48.3 


Totol 

i 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 

j All Schools 

1 Sisters 


1 9.20^, 




7.8^^ 


! Brothers. Pri 'sts 

1 Brothers*** 


3.3 


1.1 


1 .0 


! Priests*** 

1 




1.3 


1 .4 


1 Loy Men* 




16.7 


17.7 


1 l.ciy Women' 


7 7.3* 


71 .6 


72.1 


! Totnl 

1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Pnlo concerning lov men 


jihI \somen is nol viuiiloble 


tor the b.Tse s-enr. |0S2- 


S.', tills mimhi.'r 



lOllcXTs lOUlI lov tc'odiors. 

Sina' I'J^’I ^’2 I ir stotimv: (ol.iU inJiklo lull onJ porl (imo ti^uiio^ 

Since Jv'iU'i collodion incliulcs iho sintislknl brookdi.'>a'n oi brothers [■'iicsls mlo lv\o 

dislinci cnlogorios. 

.VcM/'; /V/cc//li?^eo< mny not toUil ifuo (o loinuimy. 
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Selected Programs in 
Catholic Education 



Extended Care Programs 

The 19‘J4-<?5 doto collection of Cotholic olomontary schciols rovealod that of 0,979 olomontary 
schools, 3,799 hod extended care programs. Exhibit 22 illustrates the breakdown by regions. See 
.Appendix C for a summary report by region and state. 



EXHIBIT 22 

Schools with Extended Care Programs 



Region 


Number 


New Fngland 


241 


Mideast 


037 


Great Lakes 


70S 


Plains 


310 


Southeast 


5 70 


West I-ar West 


012 



Totol 



3.777 



Chapter I Services 



The 10 ^ 4-05 collodion of doto from Cotholic schools revealed that of 3.572 elementary and sec- 
ondary schools with students eligible for Chapter 1 services. 4.714 schools had students receiving these 
services, l-xhihit 23 shows the number of schools with students receiving Cha(Uer I soiA'ices by region, 
l-or a complete summary by region and state refer to Appendi.x C. 




i EXHIBIT 23 I 

j Schools with Students Receiving Chapter I Services i 



Region 


Hlcmcntary. Middle 


St’ Secondary ! 




(l-.iigible) 


' I 

(Isoceiv'ing) • 


New lingland 


44(1 


343 I 


Mideasl 


I .558 


1. 387 : 


Great Lakes 


I .443 


1. 1 PC’* : 


Plains 


753 


070 i 


Southeast 


5(i8 


400 I 


West I-ar West 


S04 


080 : 

I 


Total 


5.5 72 


4 .714 ; 

i 




School Boards of Education 

The collection of dota from Catholic lilomontary. middle and secondary schools revealed 

that of schools, 6,337 reported having an e.visting sehool board, eommission or eoiincil of eduea- 

tion. f-xhibit 23 ilkistrates the breakdown by regions. See Appendix C for a summary report by region 
and state. 

EXHIBIT 24 1 

I 

Schools with Boards of Education 

Region 
Now Hngl.ind 
MidOcist 
Great Lakes 
Plains 

; SoLillieasl 

West [-ar West 

Total 



Number 
446 
U 51 
1 .866 
Ql 8 
803 
U 53 

” 6 ^ 77 ’" 



Cofd/Single Sex Schools 

The 1064-65 collection of data from Catholic Iilemenlary and secondary schools revealed that of 
8,263 schools. 8.086 schools responded to the question on the gender composition of the school. 7.625 
schools arc coeducational, I 6o schools are all-male, and 268 schools are all-female, [ixhibil 25 illus- 
trates the breakdown by regions. See Appendix C for a summary report by region and state. 



EXHIBIT 25 

Elementary & Secondary Gender Composition 



Region 


Coed 


Male 


Eemale 


New England 


5i 6 


10 


24 


Mideast 


2,016 


71 


60 


Great Lakes 


2,005 




47 


Plains 


63 7 


13 


11 


Southeast 


883 


28 


34 


West Ear West 


1 .268 


3 5 


5 5 



Totnl 



I 



2 7U 
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Appendix B 

States with Enrollment Increases 

IN Elementary (E) and/or Secondary (S) Schools 

1994-95 



New England 6 

Connecticut (E S) 

Maine (S) 

Massachusetts (S) 

New Hampshire [E 8^ S) 
Rhode Island (S) 

Vermont (E) 

Mideast 6 

Delaware (S) 

District of Columbia (E S) 
Maryland (S) 

New lersey (E S) 

New York (E) 

Pennsylvania (S) 

Great Lakes 4 

Illinois (S) 

Indiana (E 8' SI 
Michigan (E S) 

Ohio (E S) 

Wisconsin (S) 

Plains 7 

Iowa (S) 

Kansas (E S) 

Minnesota (E S) 

Missouri (SI 
Nebraska (S) 

North Dakota (S) 

South Dakota (E!) 



Southeast 12 

Alabama (E S) 

Arkansas (E & S) 

Elorida (E 8.' S) 

Georgia (S) 

Kentucky (E & S) 

Louisiana (S) 

Mississippi (S) 

North Carolina (1: i?,- S) 

South Carolina (S) 

Tennessee {E 8i S) 

Virginia (E S) 

West Virginia (E 8- S) 

West & Far West 15 

Alaska (E S) 

Arizona (E 8i S) 

California (E S) 

Colorado (1-) 

Hawaii (S) 

Idaho (E S) 

Montana (E) 

Nevada (E S) 

New Mexico (S) 

Oklahoma (S) 

Oregon (E S) 
lexas (E i?*- S) 

Utah (S) 

Washington (I- S) 

Wyoming (E ix- S) 



Total 



51 
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Appendix C 

NCEA 5 94-95 

Summary Report of Supplemental Data 
Elementary and Secondary Schools by Region 
Number of Schools by State 



Extended 


Chapter ! 


chapter 1 


School 


Student 


Student 


Student 


Care 


Eligible 


Received 


Board 


(Coed) 


(Male) 


(Female) 


NEW ENGLAND 


CT S8 


118 


104 


145 


H4 


4 


6 


ME 1! 


13 


10 


T ■) 


20 


1 


1 


MA 


21^^ 


1 33 




240 


10 


14 


NH 20 


27 


21 


20 


3^ 


0 


0 


Rl 27 


33 


*46 


48 


39 


1 


3 


VI 6 


14 


i; 


1 3 


14 


0 


0 


Subtotal: 243 


446 


345 


446 


516 


1 6 


24 



MIDFAST 

DE 


1 3 


21 


21 


23 


26 




1 

1 


DC 


2 3 


10 


1 7 


23 


26 


~) 


•) 


\1D 


113 


7o 


i 


136 


1 46 


10 


I 


N’l 


246 


323 


281 


220 


414 


14 


20 


NV 


331 


388 


307 


364 


713 


30 


46 


PA 


207 


331 


488 


363 


680 


13 


18 


Subtotal; 


937 


1,558 


1.387 


1 .1 51 


2.016 


71 


00 



GRF-AT lAK'KS 



IL 


324 


360 


284 


604 


570 


16 


IN 


no 


132 


121 


181 


107 


0 


Ml 


120 


1 QO 


131 


318 


330 


7 


OM 


1^7 


430 


364 


452 


310 


10 


\V1 


47 


203 


246 


311 


380 


2 


Subtotal: 


708 


1.443 


1.166 


I .866 


2.005 


35 








b 
1 5 



47 



ri rl 



Extended 


chapter I 


Chapter I 


School 


Student 


student 


Student 




Care 


Eligible 


Received 


Board 


(Coed) 


(Male) 


(Female) 


PLAINS 


lA 


20 


118 


113 


155 


158 


0 


0 


KS 


37 




87 


108 


i09 


1 


1 


MN 


55 


194 


1 76 


214 


219 


T 


0 


MO 


153 


206 


159 


283 


280 


8 


7 


ND 


1 3 


29 


29 


32 


32 


0 


0 


NE 


29 


87 


78 


97 


112 


2 


3 


SD 


3 


29 


28 


29 


27 


0 


0 


Subtotal; 


310 


753 


670 


918 


937 


1 3 


II 



SOUTHEAST 



AL 


38 


20 


20 


42 


46 






AR 


23 


33 


30 


34 


"1 "> 




, 


FL 


152 


127 


102 


182 


203 


4 


-> 


GA 


21 


14 


8 


34 


33 


} 


1 


KY 


45 


90 


71 


121 


14! 


4 


7 


LA 


140 


127 


112 


192 


189 


10 


1 4 


MS 


23 


33 


32 


28 


36 


1 


1 


NC 


25 


27 


21 


37 


38 


0 


0 


SC 


25 


10 


7 


25 


27 


0 


0 


TN 


29 


30 


21 


37 


40 


3 


4 


VA 


43 


24 


21 


41 


63 


1 


1 


\VV 


1 5 


24 


21 


30 


34 


0 


0 


Subtotal; 


579 


568 


466 


803 


883 


28 


34 



WEST/FAR WEST 



o 

ERIC 



Al< 


T 


3 


3 


5 


3 


0 


0 


AZ 


1 5 


36 


32 


46 


48 


1 


1 


CA 


495 


354 


313 


321 


61 6 


21 


37 


CO 


39 


23 


20 


41 


30 


1 




HI 


25 


27 


16 


26 


34 


") 


■* 


ID 


6 


10 


9 


13 


13 


0 


0 


MT 


0 


1 7 


11 


20 


20 


0 


0 


NM 


i 7 


33 


29 


35 


36 


0 


0 


NV 


7 


12 


8 


10 


1 3 


0 


0 


OK 


25 


1 5 


11 


31 


33 


0 


0 


OR 


28 


40 


35 


52 


33 


0 


1 


TX 


i 75 


1 70 


1 46 


263 


253 


0 


10 


UT 


1 


Q 


5 


7 


11 


0 


0 


\VA 


58 


49 


39 


76 


73 


1 


1 


WY 


4 


6 


3 


3 


6 


0 


0 


Subtotal; 


91 2 


804 


680 


1,153 


1 .268 


35 


55 


TOTAL; 


3777 


5572 


4714 


633 7 


7625 


I 98 


270 



)U 



35 



o 
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